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THIRD SERIES. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NORFOLK FOR 1878. 
By Henry STEVENSON, F.L.S. 


THE nee at the commencement of the year was by no 


means favourable for either the sportsman or collector, the frosts 
- in January, though severe at times, lasting but a day or two; the 
| heavy snow storms, also, on the 24th and 25th were extremely 
- local, and the ground was soon cleared, under the influence 
| of a rapid change to a milder temperature with a considerable 
rainfall. | 


| JANUARY. 
Bittern.—Two Bitterns killed in the county between the 10th 


and 23rd were brought for sale to one of our Norwich bird- 
stuffers. 


Shore Lark.—Three specimens, but all in indifferent plumage, 


| were shot at Blakeney about the 28th. 


Greenfinches, &c.— During the sharp frosts at the com- 


_ Mencement of the month very large flocks of Greenfinches and 
 Chaffinches, in both cases, apparently, all cock birds, frequented 
_ the fields in close vicinity to the city, and I have rarely seen more 
» small birds exhibited in bunches for sale than appeared a few days 
_ later in some of our game-dealers’ shops. There I remarked a 


large preponderance of hen Greenfinches, and I particularly 
hoticed one large bunch of common House Sparrows, all cock © 


; birds, about two dozen of them. All these had been netted, and 
7 Werein good condition. 
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FEBRUARY. 


Lesser Redpoll.— During the mild damp weather at th 
beginning of the month very large numbers of this Redpol 


frequented the fields near the city, feeding in flocks upon the 
ploughed lands and “‘ layers.” 


Goldeneye Duck.— Four fine males of this really “hard: 
weather” fowl were shown me on the 4th, all shot at Yarmouth 
in the sharp frost which prevailed during the last week in 
January. 


Little female bird of this species, now in the q | 


possession of Mr. H. M. Upcher, was shot at Potter — on 


the 14th. 


Curious Capture of a pair of Kestrels. —The Rev. Dr. Goodacre, 
of Wilby Rectory, in this county, informed Mr. Southwell thats 
pair of Kestrels which usually frequented the tower of the church 
were captured on the morning of the Ist of April (an ominov 
date for them), under the following singular circumstances:— 
When picked up in the churchyard both birds were found to have 
their wings frozen to their body-feathers, occasioned, I presume, 
by the drifting snow of the night before having penetrated into 
their roosting-place in the belfry, and so wetted their plumage 
that the sharp frost in the early morning fairly pinioned them, 
and on attempting to fly they fell to the foot of the tower, where 
they were secured and placed in a cage. 

Supposed Golden Orioles.—The Rev. H. T. Frere, writing it 
June, informed me that a basket-maker at Diss had seen two 
birds in an osier carr at Palgrave (an adjacent village) which, 
from his description, were probably Golden Orioles. They flew 
up into an ash-tree as he entered the carr, were not at all wil, 
and their whistling notes resembled, he said, the tri-syllabic note 
with which Mr. Frere tried to imitate the whistle of an Oriole 
He described them as “like a Mavis, only yellow.” They wet 
still in the same place when he went back to the carr, about hall 
an hour later, but were not seen after that date. This appeal 
to have been about the end of April. | 

Savi’s Warbler.—Mry. Frere also states that about the 27th 
April, when walking with his wife near a small osier-bed in his 
neighbourheod, they recognized the note of this species, with 
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which they are both familiar, and after watching a few minutes 
they saw a bird flit along a ditch overgrown with thick herbage 
and settle within ten yards of them, where its Nigitingale-like 
plumage, size, and form, confirmed their first impression. Though 
looked for several times after it was not seen again. 

Lesser Spotted Woodpecker.—An adult male of this species 
was shot on the 5th, at Heydon, where a Great Spotted Wood- 
pecker was also killed on the 23rd of March. : 

Sanderling.— An adult bird shot at Yarmouth on the 11th 
was still in full winter plumage, not a feather indicating the 
spring change of colour. _ | 

Singular Habit in a Blackbird.—A cock Blackbird which had 
‘a nest this month in my neighbour’s garden, used constantly, 
whilst his mate was sitting, to perch on a projecting part of the 
stone parapet of the house, fronting the public road, and from 
_ thence pour forth his song, apparently as much at home 3 in that 
| novel situation as a Starting would be. 


May. 

Magpie.—About the first week in May a single Magpie 
was seen on a fence in the Earlham fields, within a. mile of 
the city. 
| Waders killed in the “ Close-time.”—About the first week in 
| this month two Avocets and a White Stork were sent up to 
' Norwich from Yarmouth. An Avocet was seen about the same 
time (probably one of those killed), feeding by the margin of a 
brackish pool near the fishing-pier at Lowestoft, and on the 8th 
of June another was shot on Breydon. 

Marsh Harrier.—This species, the very genius loci, in former 
days, as Richard Lubbock termed it, is not quite extinct in 
our “Broad district” as a resident. On the 9th of May, at 
Ranworth, one was seen by my informant to seize a duckling, 
about five weeks old, within a comparatively short distance of 
Where he was standing, and no doubt, from the boldness of 
the swoop, the bird had a nest close by. The same bird, or its 
ate, was seen shortly before to carry off a Lapwing from a field 
in the same locality, where a labouring man was at work. Four | 
eggs of this species were taken from a nest in that neighbourhood 
earlier in the season, | 
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Ospreys. —An Osprey was shot at Gimingham, in this county, z 


on the 2nd of May, and on the 18th an adult female, at th 
Hempstead ponds, near Holt. On the 19th another was seq 
in the same locality, and again on the 25th and 26th. : 

Little Woodpecker.—One shot near Diss about the last week 
in this month. 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF MIGRANTS AS OBSERVED CHIEFLY IN TH 
Vioinity oF CRomMER AND NorwIcH. 


April 8. Willow Warbler heard at Northrepps. 
,», 6. Chiffchaff at Didlington. 
,», 12. A large number of Hooded Crows departing from the coast abou 
Northrepps. Wryneck at Keswick. 

., 18. Nightingale first heard at Thorpe, near Norwich, and genni i 
that neighbourhood on the 14th and 15th. One is said, a 
good authority, to have appeared in a favourite haunt near the 

city, on the 9th. 

,, 14. Swallow seen near Norwich. : 

,», 16. One seen at Keswick. A Woodcock at Northrepps. 

,», 17. Cuckoo at Sherringham. Said to have been heard near Norwit 
on the 12th. | 

.». 18. Blackcap at Northrepps. 

. 19. Two Red-backed Shrikes in Bitton fields, Norwich. I belien 
I saw these birds some few days before. 

» 20. Sand and House Martins at Keswick. Redstart first seen at 

| Norwich ; at Keswick on the 21st. 

, 28. Turtle Dove at Northrepps. 

,», 30. Great Whitethroat at Northrepps. 

May 9. Spotted Flycatcher at Northrepps; at Norwich a ie or two earliet. 
Swift seen at Northrepps. . 

» 11. Two Swifts seen at Norwich ; and at Cromer Church on the 

| 12th. 

» 15. A Nightjar flew past me sis 8 P.M. on a public road within 
half a mile of the city; first seen at Northrepps on the 26th 


JUNE. 


Osprey.—About the first week in this month an Osprey W's 
shot from the moat surrounding the Hall at Hunstanton, net 
Lynn, not only an unusual locality for this wild species, butaa 
unusual date for its appearance. 
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- Spoonbills.—Three Spoonbills, all male birds, with fair crests 
and slight buffy tints on the neck, were killed at Yarmouth 
between the lst and lith of J une. | 


AUGUST. 


Migratory Waders.—A Turnstone, in full 
was seen on the 5th by Mr. T. W. Cremer, at his pond at Beeston, 
and on the 9th he observed at the same spot a flock consisting of 
one Wood Sandpiper (Totanus glareola), five Green Sandpipers 
(T. ochropus), and from forty to fifty Common Sandpipers (7'. hypo- 
leucus). A female Greenshank, a bird of the year, was also shot 
at a pond at Rackheath, near Norwich, on the 10th. | 

Manz Shearwater.On the 15th an adult male, very fat and 
exhausted, was picked up alive at Shottesham, quite an inland 
locality. 

Tufted Duck.—A young female of this species, evidently a 
bird of the year, was shot on the river at Keswick, near Norwich, 
on the 17th August, and most probably, judging by the date, had 
been bred in this county. 

Magpie.—A single bird seen at Northrepps on the 20th. 

Nesting of Swallows and House Martins.——'The cause of the 
diminished numbers of both these species, of late years, in 
many localities, has been a theme for speculation with various — 
naturalists ; but so far as our cities and small country towns are 
concerned,—and even villages of any extent and importance as 
to residents’ houses,—one chief cause of disturbance, and even 
_ banishment, may undoubtedly be traced to the marked alteration | 
- 1m street architecture. I have been led to this conclusion by 
noticing in this quaint old city the great difference in the numbers. 
_ of Swallows and Martins, during the breeding season, observed 
_ In its best thoroughfares and its less fashionable localities. 
Wherever the time-honoured wooden gables give place to the 
Square roof and the iron gutter, the House Martin retires to less 


pretentious dwellings; and where—so generally the case now— _ 


chimney-pots take the place of the large open chimney-shaft, the 
: Swallow deserts its long-accustomed haunts, or, as I remarked in | 
] Several instances this year, builds under the eaves of the houses 
__ like the House Martin, fixing its nest close up to the brickwork, _ 
a8 it would to a cross-beam in a barn-roof or the rafters of a 

4 boat-house. I should scarcely have noticed that these were 
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Swallows’ and not Martins’ nests had I not seen the old birds ¥ : 


hovering up under the eaves, and feeding their young as they 
appeared at the tiny aperture. 


NOVEMBER. 


Tittle Auks.—Several of these birds were picked up in inland 
localities during the first week in the month, the wind, at times, 


being strong from the N. and N.E. Between the 5th and 7th: 


birdstuffer at Holt had six from neighbouring localities, picked 
up dead or exhausted close to the coast; and far inland, about 
the same time, one was picked up at Hevingham, and another al 
Syderstone on the 2nd. There is also a record in ‘ The Field’ of 
November 23rd of a Little Auk picked up alive 1 near Norwich on 


the 9th, but which died soon after. 


Waxwings.—A flock of five or six Waxwings are said to have 


been seen at Southwold, near Lowestoft, on the 9th of this month, 


and though appearing in the sister county of Suffolk, I record the 


fact here, as I learn from Mr. Anthony Hamond, of Westacre, that 
he has reason to believe some Waxwings occurred in his neigh: 


bourhood, in West Norfolk; but I have seen no specimens in 
our birdstuffers’ hands. 


Long-tailed Duck.—Mr. Cremer, of Beeston, had a young bird 


of this species killed on that part of the coast, about the 26th, 
and heard of others seen. A female was sent to Norwich Masts 
about the 5th of November. 


Black-headed Bunting, variety. —A curiously pied specimen of | : 
this bird was shot somewhere in the county this month—a species 


not much given to variation in plumage. 

Kingfishers and the Floods.\—Amongst the minor incidents of 
the floods which in November, 1878, caused so much destructiol 
to property in and around Norwich, was the novel appearance 
many Kingfishers within the bounds of the city, driven by the 
rising waters from their usual quiet haunts on the Yare anl 


Wensum. For some days prior to the great inundation of the 
20th of November they, no doubt, suffered privation from the 


difficulty of procuring food, every stream being more or les 


turbid and swollen, and the powerful current in the main rvels 


carrying everything seawards. When the final catastrophe ther 
fore happened, on the 20th, and the waters above the New Mills 


- meeting with serious obstructions, diverted their course and 
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a deluged a large portion of the low-lying parts of the city, these 
birds, driven from one foothold to another, as the waters rose 
higher and higher, found at last a temporary resting-place on the 
roofs and upper window-sills of the houses abutting on the river. 
Most of these, it is to be feared, died from want of nourishment, 
| or, falling into the water from exhaustion, were drowned, as was 
? actually witnessed in one instance at Carrow. In this case, the 


| bird was seen to alight, again and again, upon any projecting | 


branch or rail above the rushing waters, and as one after another 


f of these became submerged he still pursued his course down 


3 stream till, at last, scared and exhausted, he fell backwards with a 
_ sharp cry, and was. swept away by the torrent. One’ birdstuffer, 
alone, in Norwich had about twenty brought to him during the 
month of November, and chiefly in the week of the floods. | 


DECEMBER. 


Tattle Auks.— One was brought into Notwich to be stuffed on 
_ the 8rd, and on the 16th another was picked up at Salthouse, and 
a third at Northrepps on the 18th. 

Pufins.— Two birds of this species were ‘sent up to Norwich 
on the 4th of December. ss 
Stonechats in Winter.—On the 7th of December a birdcatcher 
brought me a young male Stonechat alive, but which lived only a 
day or two in my aviary, and I saw two in exactly similar plumage 

in a birdstuffer’s shop on the 19th of the same month. 
Crossbill.—I saw a single red male Crossbill, killed about 
the 18th. 
| Hawfinches.—During the sae I have seen some nine or ten 
Specimens killed in different parts of the county. 
4g Br ‘amblings, Siskins and Redpolls.— 'The severe weather 
towards the end of the month did not bring us the usual flocks 
of Bramblings, and it was not till the 21st that I could get a cock 
bird for my aviary, though they were plentiful enough after 
Christmas. Siskins were numerous, but I have heard of no Mealy 
Redpolls this winter. | 
White-eyed Pochard.—A bird of this species, shot at Yarmouth _ 
towards the end of December, is the only duck worth special 
hotice that I haye heard of on our coast this winter. 
Purple Heron.—An immature bird of this species was, I am 
informed, shot in the neighbourhood of Yarmouth, and brought 
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to a pame- -dealer in “that town between the 4th and 2ist 
December. 
Raptorial Migrants.—On the 11th of May a female Hoth, 
assuming adult plumage, probably a bird of 1877, was shot a & 
Northrepps; and another was seen in the same locality on tk q 
15th. A Short-eared Owl was shot in Feltwell Fen on the ai & 
of September, as recorded in ‘The Field’ by Mr. F. Doggett, & 
A Honey Buzzard was seen on the 25th of September in 
the ‘Cottage Wood” at Northrepps. An immature Peregrin 
was killed at Shottesham on the 9th of November, and a fix 
adult male in the same locality on the 30th, on which date a Ha 
_ Harrier, female, was also brought into Norwich. A Merlin ww §& 
shot at Knapton, near Cromer, about the 24th. On the Lothd & 
December a Buzzard was seen at Northrepps (mobbed by Rooks) & 
but not near enough to ascertain the species. One of the may 
so-called “ Golden Eagles,” but only A. albicilla in immatur 
plumage, was shot at Fritton, near Lowestoft, about the end ii 
December, and being but slightly wounded was captured anl 
placed in the Yarmouth Aquarium, where I believe it sil. 
remains. Another was said to have been seen at the time on the 
same water, attracted as usual by the fowl frequenting the Frittu 
Decoy. This bird, as a ‘‘ Scotch” Eagle and a “ Golden” Earl, 
was recorded in various London journals. During the sever & 
weather towards the close of December, two Hen Harriers ar & 
said to have been shot off a tree near Yarmouth, and a Mami 
Harrier and a Merlin were killed in the same neighbourhood. 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF MIGRANTS, AS OBSERVED CHIEFLY IN TH 
VICINITY OF AND NoRwWIOH. 


July 12 ‘Two young Red-backed Shrikes observed at eer being 
mobbed by a hen Chaffinch and a Wren. 

,, 25. A great quantity of Swifts observed at Northrepps going inland. 

Aug. 7. The early congregation of House Martins with an evidetl 

view to migration, which I recorded (Zool. 1878, p. 45) * 

occurring on August 16th, 1877, was witnessed in exactly! & 

similar manner in 1878, on the 7th. At 7 a.m. the loli & 

slated roof of the chapel opposite my house was covered wit 

these birds, and difficult as it was to estimate their numbes & 

from their restlessness, I satisfactorily counted over two hundiel, 
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sitting in rows of thirty or forty together, on the roof, the 
stone copings, the eaves, and level ridge of the roof itself; all 
exclusively swarming on the sunny side of the building, and 
~ occasionally flying off in large flocks and settling again. I was 
obliged to leave home at 10 a.m., but even by that time the 
main body had disappeared, sad only a few, comparatively 
speaking, were seen in the neighbourhood after that date. 
_ These I presume are the parents and offspring, whose nests, 
built early in the season, have met with no disasters, and who 
thus, freed from the anxieties of a second hatch, annually pass — 
southward by short stages, influenced only by the weather. 


. Large numbers of Curlew on Breydon. 
. Two or three Rock Pipits on the Pakefield Cliffs, near Lowestoft, 


but not seen again. Several Snipes seen near Northrepps. 


. A Turtle Dove at Northrepps. A young Cuckoo seen at Lowestoft. 
. Swifts last seen near Lowestoft. 
. Wheatears, seen daily on the Lowestoft Denes from August 31st, 


not seen after the 6th. 


. Yellow Wagtail at Lowestoft. 
. A female or young male Redstart flushed in a turnip- field at 


Northrepps. Just prior to this date a very considerable arrival 

of Snipes was observed in several parts of Norfolk; upwards of 
a hundred couples are said to have been flushed in the day in 
one locality. A few Pigmy Curlews at Lynn about this date. 


. At 4 p.m. a flock of small birds was seen at Cromer flying low 


over the sea and making for land near the jetty. One bird was — 
observed to lag behind, much exhausted, and when the main 

| body reached the beach, and, rising at the sea-wall, mounted 
up and passed inland over the house-tops, this unfortunate, 
thoroughly worn-out, struck the wall and fluttered down into — 
the sand. When picked up it proved to be.a hen Chaffinch. 

Neither Swallows nor Martins seen in Norwich after this date. 
A large number of Snipes on Beeston Bog, near Cromer; all 
gone next day. 


. First Hooded Crows (a small flock seen at Northrepps) ; others 


seen coming in from the sea on the 14th. 


- A Woodcock seen at Trimingham. 

. A Wheatear seen at Northrepps. 

. A House Martin seen at Cromer. 

. A Woodcock flushed from my neighbour’s garden on Unthank’s 


Road, within five minutes’ walk of Norwich Market-place. In 
- June, 1877, one was caught alive in a greenhouse on the 
Newmarket Road, within a mile of the city. 
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Nov. 11. Fully twenty House Martins observed near the old boat-house gf 
Keswick, and on the same — several at Cringleford, near 
Norwich. 
, 19. A Stone Curlew sent to Norwich from near © Shortinghas. | 
» 24. A flock of about three hundred Jackdaws, with two or thre 
Rooks amongst them, seen at eee flying towards the 
sea in a N.W. direction. 
,, 26. A Magpie, probably a migrant, seen at Northrepps. 
Dec. 10 & 11. A very unusual number of Redwings observed at Overstrand 
and Northrepps, and a good many Feldfares. 

Between the 18th and 20th, through the severity of the weather, 
both Redwings and Frieldfares, but particularly the latter 
appeared in considerable numbers in and around Norwich, 
indeed in most parts of the county,—devouring every berry 
they could find, and eating their way southwards when such fool 
failed them here. ‘The main body had passed on by the 2st, 
leaving only, like an army in retreat, the wounded and sick 
behind, most of which were either stoned by the boys or diel 
from exhaustion in a shocking state of emaciation. | 


\I much regret that many other and far less agreeable occupations, 


during the past year, have prevented my publishing these notes at a mu 
earlier date. —H. 5.] 


NOTES FROM AN ARCTIC JOURNAL. 
By H. W. Fetxpen, F.G.S., C.M.Z.S. 
(Continued from p. 108.) 


By the morning of July 12th we had settled down in the tent 
at Dumbell Bay. <A few Long-tailed Ducks were found in the 
neighbourhood, and several pairs of Buffon’s Skuas sitting on eggs: 
During one of our walks we observed a Snowy Owl leave a hillock, 
where we found the nest—a simple depression scooped out of the 


ground. It contained three blind owlets, covered with white dow, 


and four eggs in various stages of incubation. 

During this excursion we found the retreats of two pairs 0 
Foxes, and convinced ourselves of the interesting fact that thest 
animals lay up stores of food for future consumption. We wet 


disappointed, however, in not obtaining the principal object «! 


our search, the nest and eggs of T’ringa canutus. Three entite 
days were spent in the pursuit, and though we frequently sav 
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3 flocks of a dozen or more of these birds feeding together, and 


sprung them singly and in pairs from marshy spots, yet they gave 
no indication of having nests anywhere in the neighbourhood. 

On the expiration of our week’s leave Mr. Parr and I returned 
tothe ship. Captain Markham and a party of four officers, who 
had also gone on a shooting expedition, were far more successful 
than my companion and I. They obtained two or three Musk- 


oxen and a considerable number of Brent Geese. They did not 
' return to the ship until the 24th. During the last two weeks — 
| of July every hour that could be spared from the preparations 


incident to our expected departure was spent in wandering over | 
the country and endeavouring to add to our knowledge of its 
resources. A few species of Spiders, some Acaridea, and a few 


; Diptera, were the only additions made to my collection. 


The 30th J uly proved cloudy, with snow. Three of our men 


taking exercise on shore, not far from a small lake, were attracted 


by the actions of a Knot which appeared very tame. Harley,* one 
of them, threw a stone at it, but the bird only flew a short distance. 


_ He threw another stone, and that time knocked it over, when it 


began calling. Its note brought out three little ones from amongst 


_ the vegetation by the water’s edge. The pleasure of obtaining 


proof of the breeding of T’ringa canutus in those latitudes was 


_ increased by the good feeling displayed by the men. They evinced 


quite as much delight as I did with the capture. This, however, 


| was only on a par with my experiences throughout the whole of 
| the voyage. The old bird proved, on dissection, to be a male; its 
_ Stomach contained Spiders and Diptera, and it was extremely fat. 
| The young ones had the iris black; tip of mandibles dark brown ; 
| bil dark olive; toes black; soles of feet greenish yellow; back 
| of the legs the same; under part of throat satin-white; back 

| beautifully mottled tortoiseshell. 


On the 81st July the pack outside moved off shore, leaving a 


® arrow space of water visible as far as Cape Rawson. A few heavy 
| charges of powder removed the last of the ice-cradle, and the ship 
_ Was once more afloat. The passage of Robeson Channel was 
| extremely perilous; it was only by a combination of consummate - 
| Skill, audacity, and good luck that it was effected. On August 3rd 
_ We were hemmed in by the ice, and nearly pushed on to the land, 


* This worthy petty-officer was lost in the ‘Eurydice’ off the Isle of Wight, 


| March, 1878, 
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at the same place where, on the 29th August of the preceding 


year, we changed our damaged rudder. From Floeberg Beach 
to that point I had only observed one Ivory Gull, one Snow 
Bunting, and a dozen Black Guillemots; but from thence south. 
wards bird-life was far more abundant than along the shores of 


the Polar Ocean. 


At Shift-rudder Bay, where we were detained for eight days 


_by the ice, we had numerous excursions on shore. One day we 


bagged fifty-seven Brent Geese, and another day seventy. At 
that date the old birds were moulting and the goslings unable to 


fly. Turnstones and Sanderlings, with their young, were not 
uncommon, and Buffon’s Skuas and Arctic Terns were tolerably 
numerous. The Skuas were generally accompanied by a pair of 
_ young ones, which were then in the mottled nestling plumage, 


without any development of the centre tail-feathers, and hardly 


able to fly. The old birds endeavoured to mislead us by severd 


devices, feigning lameness, falling to the ground, and pushing 
themselves along the ground on their bellies as if wounded; ther, 
when they thought they had sufficiently attracted us from the 


_ young, they rose in the air, uttering ones peevish cry of quirk, 
quirk.” 


On the 10th somes the young of the Knots were follows 
their parents on the wing. I observed that the old birds shovel 
very little red on their breasts by the 8rd; on the 8th only a fen 
red feathers were left, and on the 10th only a tinge of earth-rel 


was left on the outer edge of a few of the breast- feathers. 


A favourable change having taken place in the ice, on the 


evening of the 11th August we gained Discovery Bay, and, afte @ 


nearly a year’s separation, were again anchored close to ol! 
consort. The pleasure of meeting was somewhat marred by the 
knowledge that Lieut. Beaumont and his party had not yet returnel 
to the ‘ Discovery,’ but were still encamped on the opposite 
Greenland side of the channel. The ice in the straits havin 
broken up rendered it questionable whether this party would be 
able to cross unaided. Capt. Nares therefore decided to force thé 
‘ Alert” across the channel to the relief of these men. The sich 
and all hands that could be dispensed with, as well as our journal 
and collections, were transferred from the ‘ Alert’ to our const, 


and once again we were outside of our friendly haven, battliv 


with the ice in Robeson Channel. 
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At mid-day of the 14th, to our great joy, Beaumont’s party 
was descried on the moving pack. Not a minute was lost in 


despatching a relief party from the ‘Alert,’ and early on the 
following morning every surviving member of the Expedition 
met together. The two vessels were detained a week longer in 
Discovery Bay before the ice in the channel gave us an oppor- _ 
tunity of moving southwards. This was a very enjoyable period — 
of the voyage, as the weather proved remarkably fine, and though. 


we were never able to be absent for any length of time from the 


ships, yet we had many opportunities of landing. 

Earlier in the year, Mr. Hart, the naturalist on board the 
‘Discovery, had found a seam of coal of great thickness exposed _ 
in a valley a couple of miles north of their winter-quarters. On _ 
my first visit, in company with Mr. Hart, to this interesting spot 
we discovered a few leaf-impressions, which seemed undoubtedly — 
referable to plants that had already occurred in the Miocene 
deposits of Greenland and Spitsbergen. We therefore concluded 
that this coal-bed was a lignite of Miocene age, and not true 
carboniferous coal. On a second visit to this locality, I formed - 
avery considerable collection of these leaf-impressions.* 

On our return to Europe this collection was submitted 
to Professor Heer, of Zurich, with the following results :—- 
He found the collection to contain twenty-six species of plants. — 
Of these eighteen are known from the Miocene deposits of the 
Arctic zone. It shows seventeen species with Spitsbergen (lati- 
tude 76°—79° N.) and eight species with Greenland (latitude 
70°—71° N.). The Grinnell Land flora consequently more 
closely approaches the Miocene of Northern Spitsbergen, which 
les from three to four degrees of latitude farther south than that — 
of Greenland, situated almost eleven degrees farther south. With 


the Miocene flora of Europe it has six species in common, with 


that of America (Alaska and Canada) four, and with that of Asia — 
(Saghalien) four also. Representatives of plants now living ex- | 
clusively in the Arctic zone are wanting among the fossil species 
of Grinnell Land; but, on the other hand, most of the genera 
still extend into the Arctic zone, viz., Equisetum, Pinus, Phrag- 
mites, Carex, Populus, Betula, Corylus, Ulmus, and Nymphea. 
Of these, however, only Hquisetum, Carex, and Populus extend 


* This collection, now in the British Museum, has been figured and described by 
Prof. Heer, ‘ Flora Fossilis Arctica,’ vol. v. 
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beyond latitude 70° N.; the remaining genera do not extend 
Professor Heer records as a very interesting fact that in 


Grinnell Land two twigs of the spruce (Pinus abies, Linn.), stil 


covered with leaves, were found. He had already received single 
detached leaves from Spitsbergen; with them there were seeds of 
this species, and, further, there was also found a scale of the cone, 
so that the species could be determined with perfect certainty, 
We therefore see that our spruce was living during the Miocene 
period in Grinnell Land as well as in Spitsbergen, and at that 


time doubtless extended as far as the Pole—at least, if any dry 


land then existed there. In Europe the tree did not then exist: 


hence, in all probability, it had its original home in the extreme 


north, and has thence extended southwards. Its extreme northem 
limit is now in Scandinavia, latitude 692° N.; and it is nov 
spread over about twenty-five degrees of latitude, whilst during 
the Miocene period it was limited to the Arctic zone. # 

It appears to me that these conclusions of Professor Heer 
must be of very great importance to every zoologist who makes 
the origin of species a study. If our common spruce, as he 


demonstrates, originated at the Pole itself in Miocene times, 
and has gradually extended southwards in consequence of the 


cooling of our glohe, it is surely not unreasonable to suppose 
that various species of plants and animals have accompanied the 


- spruce in its movements southward until checked by the increase 


of temperature. Unless some such theory as this be admitted, 
it is difficult to account for the distribution of certain animals in 
the northern hemisphere. | 

As an example, let us refer to certain species of birds which 
may be denominated Arctic species, such as the Ivory Gull and 
Ross’s Gull. Mr. Howard Saunders has recently publishedt a 
valuable essay on the geographical distribution of the Gulls 
and Terns; andthe conclusion he arrives at is that the bulk of 
the evidence adduced indicates the North Pacific as the centre 
of dispersal of the Laride. Mr. Saunders, however, expressly 
excludes the two isolated and specialized genera of Gulls, Pago- 


_phila and Rhodostethia, from his generalizations, as they are not 


known in the North Pacific. Pagophila and Rhodostethia can only 


* Heer, ‘ Quarterly Journal Geol. Soc.,’ February, 1878, 
+ ‘Journal Linnean Society,’ Zoology, vol. xiv. 
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be admitted as stragglers to the North Temperate area of the 
globe; but if we consider these species to have originated within 
that area, their present distribution is not easily explained. If, 
on the other hand, we admit Professor Heer’s conclusion, that 
one of the commonest of our northern forest trees originated at. 
the Pole, and extended southwards, the same may apply to various 
species of animals whose range is now confined to Arctic and 
high northern latitudes. | 
Bellot Island, which forms the protection of Discovery Harbour: 


| was frequently visited, as our ships lay moored for several days. 


close to its shore, awaiting the opening of a water-way in the 
— outside pack. On the low spit which stretches from the northern 
end of that island we found several remains of Eskimo encamp- 
ments. Near to one lay a single horn of the Reindeer, and a few 
pieces of drift-wood. Hares were numerous on the island, but 
| before our departure we had nearly extirpated the race. Two 
| Ermines were also secured. On several occasions we managed 
to have hauls of the dredge inside Discovery Harbour, but at no 
greater depth than twenty or thirty fathoms. 

Karly on the morning of the 20th August, under the influence 
of a strong southerly wind, the open water which had been 
observed for several days off Cape Baird seemed inclined to open 
up a lead in the direction of Discovery Harbour. Advantage was 
at once taken of this favourable opportunity, and after a severe 
battle with the heavy floes that had accumulated in Hall Basin and 
imprisoned us in Discovery Harbour, we reached clear water off 
Cape Baird, and ran gaily down Kennedy Channel to the south- 
ward. Just off Cape Baird a flock of twenty Brent Geese passed 
close over the ship, hurrying to the southward—a plain warning 
that the navigable season in Smith Sound was fast drawing to 
a close. 

As we passed close along the coast, and as little snow lay 
_ on the line of shore-hills, we had a favourable opportunity of 
observing the general structure of the coast. At Cape Lieber, 
| % abrupt and imposing headland, the strata are wonderfully 
- contorted and crumpled up: in this respect they agree with the 
 Coast-line of Grinnell Land as far north as Cape Rawson, and 
Ihave no doubt belong to the same series of azoic slates and 
lmestones. ‘To the southward of Cape Lieber a different forma- 
tion evidently occurs. Instead of the dull grey which is the 
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prevailing tint of the Cape Rawson beds, the rocks we were the 
passing presented a highly coloured strata, which appeared fo 


miles in mountains and valleys. The colours of these strat 


were so remarkable and so intense that we had no difficulty in 


tracing their outcrop for miles. A black, a carmine, and a 


orange series especially attracted our attention. 

On the morning of the 20th we found the ice closely sila 
off Cape M‘Clintock and closing in on the land. We therefor 
retraced our course some eight miles and took refuge in a fine 


-fiord, to which was given the name of Rawlings Bay. We moored 


to the land-ice, and I shortly afterwards went on shore with 
Mr. Parr. Along the shores of this fiord, and close to the water's 


edge, we discovered many remains of Eskimo “igloos.” In one 
sheltered nook we counted the sites of twenty dwellings. They 


were evidently very ancient, the stone walls having fallen in ani 
become buried under a layer of peaty earth; indeed these ancient 


abodes were only recognizable by the extra green of the moss that. 


covered them. We opened one of these mounds, and after rolling 
away the stones that had once formed the roof, found several 
pieces of carved ivory-work buried in the earth that filled up what 


had been the dwelling-room. Continuing our walk along the shor | 


we came across the skeleton of a Reindeer; it was evidently 4 
recent origin, as pieces of skin and dried flesh adhered to the skull 

After leaving Rawlings Bay on the 22nd the weather rapidly 
changed for the worse. Snow commenced to fall, and in a fer 
hours the line of shore-hills became covered with their winter 
mantle. A single Glaucous Gull and numerous “ dovekies”’ wert 


seen, and one or two Ringed Seals. As we approached Cape & 


Frazer, the meeting place of the Polar and Baffin Bay tides, the 
difficulties of navigation greatly increased. Off that Cape we 
were hemmed in by the ice, and had to take refuge in a small bay. 
On the 24th our ships rounded Cape Frazer. Progress was only 
effected by taking advantage of every movement in the heats 


-ice-barriers which offered a lead, and by clinging to the shore. 
. Three more days of unceasing exertion on the part of officers and 
men, guided by our skilful leader, brought us safely along som! 


ten or fifteen miles to Dobbin Bay, where we obtained comparative 
safety. i 

The coast-line from Cape Frazer to Dobbin Bay consists & 
abrupt mural precipices, fringed with a broad and solid ice- “foot 
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No bay or indentation throughout this stretch of shorc-line offers 
a chance of shelter to a vessel. The solid pack which filled 
Smith Sound, without a break or trace of water,—as far as we 
could judge from the mast-head or our observations from shore,— 
was ever moving slowly southward, grinding against the coast. 
| At capes or headlands, or wherever the progress of the pack was 
' interfered with, the great power of moying ice was exemplified. 
| At those points of pressure the floes pushing against the ice-foot 
seemed to be imbued with life and instinet. An enormous floe 
impinging against a headland is brought momentarily to a stop- 
page, the check is transmitted to the floes in rear, and a scene of 
commotion is visible for a great distance in the pack around. 
Like an angry crowd jostling against one another, the edges of 
the various floes grind, uprise and crumble upon themselves. 
The weight from behind at length overcomes the obstruction of 
- the grounded edge of the floe, which is crumpled up and pushed 
' upon the ice-foot a chaos of hummocks. If this scene of conflict 
between the moving ice and the headlands was incessant it would 
be impossible to carry a ship around these points, but fortunately 
the pack is ever changing position. Wind and tides exert tremen- 
dous influence upon it. A change in either of these agencies often 
converts an area of raging ice into a breadth of smooth water in 
the course of a few minutes. ) 
— On the 29th August we landed on the north side of Dobbin 
Bay, and coming across a brood of Ptarmigan, nine in number, 
secured them all ‘They were young birds changing into winter 
plumage, and proved quite unsuspecting, allowing me to shoot 
them as they ran amongst the stones. The weight of these young 
buds averaged sixteen ounces. Four or five Hares were also. 
obtained; one of the largest weighed ten pounds two ounces. 
Dr. Moss shot a female Raven, and afew Snow Buntings were 
still lingering along the shore. 

Four more deve were we beset in Dobbin Bay, without getting 
a chance of moving into the Sound. The time, however, was 
hot passed anprofitably, as we had several good hauls with the 
dredve, Dovekies were numerous, and appeared still to have 
young, as I noticed them flying up to the cliffs with fish in their 
bills. Many broods of Eider Ducks, Somateria mollissima, were 
swimming in the pools, and we shot a considerable number. It 
Is worthy of remaik that south of Cape Frazer the kider seems 
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to-be far more numerous than the King Duck, S. spectabilis 
whilst north of that cape the reverse is the rule. Beyond Cap 


Union, in the Polar Basin, I did not see or obtain a single 


Kider Duck. 
be continued.) 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Ror-DEER AND Marren-cat 1n Dorsetsaire.—In the review of m 
‘History of Glanville’s Wootton,’* the reviewer remarks that it is to bi 
regretted I did not give more information about the Roe-deer in the county 
of Dorset. I will now do so. Some were turned out at Milton Abbey 
about the year 1800, by the first Lord Dorchester, who brought a buck ani 
two does over from Ireland. One of the latter died. They were entrustel 
to the care of Mr. William Flower (whose nephew is still alive), who kept 
them until the large woods at Milton Abbey were finished planting, wha 
they were turned loose. Another couple were afterwards brought frm 
North America. After a few years they increased so much that Mr. Pleydel, 
of Whatcombe, kept a pack of hounds for hunting them. In Melbome 
St. Andrew’s churchyard is a stone to the memory of W. Price, a faithfil 
servant of the Pleydell family, who had the care of the hounds, and was the 
first man in the county who hunted a pack for Roe-deer. In more receit 
times, the late Rev. H. F. Yeatman hunted them occasionally with hi 
harriers, the meets for which were advertised in the Dorset county papers 
Several gentlemen, amongst others my grandfather, used to hunt them will 
greyhounds. ‘The Marten-cat, besides having been killed at Halnest, his 
also been killed at Stock, and the Pine Marten at Blandford. In hs 
‘Anecdotes of Cranbourne Chase’ (1818), the Rev. W. Chafin says:- 
‘‘ Packs of hounds have even been kept in the neighbourhood of the Chase 
and hunted there in the proper seasons. There were three sorts of animals 
besides Deer, wz., Hares, Foxes, and Marten-cats. The last-named sit 
nearly extinct, owing to their skins being so valuable.” There were seve 
wild Deer in Dorset, probably Red Deer, and on the first page of m) 
‘History’ is the account of a white one being killed in the reign of Healy 
the Third.—C. W. Daz (Glanville’s Wootton, Sherborne). 

[The Roe-deer is not indigenous either to Ireland or to North Americ 
and we never heard of its being introduced in either country. We ventut 
to think, therefore, that our correspondent has been misinformed as to tht 
origin of the animals turned out by Lord Dorchester.— Eb. | 


* Zool. 1878, p. 461. 
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MARTEN-CAT IN CUMBERLAND. — The Marten-cat, or Sweetmart, is 
distributed in greater or Jess numbers over the mountainous parts of 
Cumberland. It is most abundant in Borrowdale, Scathwaite, and Wast- 
dale, where it is hunted with fox-hounds. When chased it invariably 
makes for the rocks, and takes refuge in the crevices among them. It 
has been known to run to and through woods, but will never run to trees 
if there is a rock ‘“‘handy.” It is soon overtaken by dogs on ordinary 
ground, but over rocks and stones it goes at a great pace, and is 
exceedingly difficult to come up with at first; but as it cannot go 
much over a mile without resting in some crevice, it is tracked to its 
hiding-place, and if possible drawn by a terrier. It fights fiercely for a 
time, but is soon overpowered by the superior strength of the dog. When 
 fightiug it uses its claws more than its teeth. It very frequently escapes 
| after being run to earth, owing to its being able to creep into such a 
very small hole. I have never heard of one being seen in the bottom 
of the valley, though the trail is sometimes struck there by the hounds. 
Some of those killed had breasts nearly white, and some of nearly a golden 
colour. They feed upon young lambs, birds, moles, frogs, and even old 
sheep, which latter they kill by getting upon the back of the animal and 
biting it ‘“‘ under the ear” (probably the jugular vein). One has been known 
to so terrify a sheep by chasing it as to cause it to jump over a precipice, 
and so kill itself by the fall, while the wily little animal ran round by some 
easy descent to feast upon the mangled remains. This occurred, I believe, 
in Borrowdale. They are especially destructive to young lambs. The 
young have frequently been found in the district. They are born about 
the end of April or beginning of May, and are two or three (never 
more) in number, and of a much lighter colour than the old ones. They 
breed on the fell-sides, at a higher or lower elevation, according as they 
have been much disturbed or not. The breeding place is generally some 
_ well-chosen hole. amongst the rocks, near to which is a small piece of grassy 
| gtound with brackens or other cover. It is never in what the dalesmen call 
_ 4“strong” place—that is, rough and precipitous—where the young might 

get hurt if they fell over. Owing to the difficulty in drawing them when 

Tun to ground, not more than four to six are killed by the hounds each year, 
though often chased. They have decreased in numbers of late years. I may 
add that I have gathered most of this information from the huntsman of 
the Wastdale-Head Hounds, and it may be accepted as the reliable testimony 
of an eye-witness; in fact, as the evidence of a man who has probably seen 


more Marten-cats than any one in England.—Cuar.rs A. Parker (Gos- 
forth, Carnforth). 


Marren-car DorsersH1RE.—I believe the Marten-cat was killed 
in the Chase Woods by the late Mr. Chafin’s hounds, about the year 1804, 
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under the following circumstances :—To escape the death which awaited jt 
after running a considerable time before the hounds, it climbed a high tree 
and thus baffled its pursuers, but, alas! only temporarily ; for next tine 
the covert was drawn Mr. Chafin ordered his keeper to attend with a guy 
charged only with powder, and in case the Marten-cat ‘ took to tree” again, 
to fire at it. It was soon found again, and once more when hard pressed 
sought the friendly shelter of a tree. The keeper, however, was at hand, 
and, according to previous orders, fired. . The little animal immediately 
dropped to the ground, and allowed itself to be caught without venturing, 
third time an arboreal refuge. C. (Whatcombe, 
Dorsetshire). 


Marren-cat In NorFoLx.—About the end of June or the beginning of 
July, 1878, a Marten was caught in a trap set fora rat, in a fir plantation in 
the parish of Hevingham, Norfolk. I learn from several persons who sav it 
alive in thé trap, and immediately after it was killed, that it was not injured 
and that the fur was in perfect order; also that the man who caught ited 
it home in the trap, holding the chain in his hand whilst the poor beast 
trotted tamely along by him. The Hevingham people were undecided as to 
whether the beast was a Fox-cub or a Polecat! TI sent a notice of itto 
‘The Field’ and to our local newspapers, with the object of learning if such 
an animal had escaped from confinement, but I have not heard anything to 
that effect—FRank Noreate (Sparham, Norfolk). 


BREEDING OF THE OTTER.—On December 28th three young Otters, 
apparently less than a fortnight old, were found in a large nest formed d 
rushes and sedge among the reed-beds near Castle Mills. They consisted 
of one male and two females, and were unfortunately destroyed. This is i 
accordance with Mr. Southwell’s opinion as to the time and number of the 
litter. I have one of the luckless little creatures ;:it is a male, and measures 
twelve inches and a half from nose to tip of tail. Otters are not yet extinct 
in the Ouse, though of rare occurrence. Mr. Covington has only had one 
to preserve for years; but I received an authentic notice of an old Otter 
shot higher up the river, near Buckingham, about the same date— 


C, Matraew Prior (The Avenue, Bedford). 


ALBixo Hrpennoc.— Mr. Wright received an albino female Hedgehog 
to stuff. It was caught by the gamekeeper at Wrest Park about the middle 
of December.—Ib. 


VARIETIES OF THE Hr DEEHGG, BapGEeR anp Mour.—A white Hedge 
hog, about half. -grown, was killed in the neighbourhood of Malvern during 
the month of October last, and brought to Mr. Edwards, naturalist, ior 
preservation. Strange to say, it did not possess pink eyes like an albino 
but purely white ones. The same naturalist has in his possession a yello" 
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| Badger and a yellow Mole, both recently taken j in the same county. —Isaac 
 Harpine (Malvern). 


MortaLiry aMoNosT SHREws.— Probably the greater part of the Shrews 


so often seen lying dead on footpaths [see p. 124] are killed by Owls in 


mistaking them for mice. Although the remains of Shrews have been 


found in the stomachs of Owls, I believe that unless they are very hungry 


they are generally rejected by these birds. They do the same, but to a 
greater extent, with Moles. When a boy I hada Long-eared Owl. Being 


: in the country, where there was no butcher, I had sometimes great difficulty 


in procuring food suitable for it, and occasionally, when in one of these 


: straits, L have gone-in search of mole-traps, and taken the contents for the 


Owl, and even when very hungry it would eat no part of the Mole except 


the entrails —Awprew Brotuerston (Shedden Park Road, Kelso, N. B.). 


(Remains of Shrews have been detected in the pellets ejected by the _ 
Barn Owl, and Mr. Bell has shown that the notion that these birds will kill 
but not eat Shrews is erroneous. See ‘ British Quadrupeds,’ second 
edition, p. 144.—ED. ] 


Bewick’s Swan 1n SomERsETsHIRE.—My friend the Rev. R. C. L. 
Browne, Vicar of North Currey, who was greatly interested by the visit 


' ofa flock of Bewick’s Swans to the moors in his parish, has given me 


the following particulars:—The flock numbered about sixty birds, and 
frequented the neighbourhood of North Currey for a month. The birds 
were remarkably wary, and although many gunners were on the watch for 
them only one succeeded in obtaining a shot. This was a labourer who 
with a single-barrelled duck-gun knocked over four; two were obtained, 
two were only slightly wounded, and escaped. One of the two was sold 
to Mr. Foster, of North Currey ; the other my friend the Vicar was anxious 
to secure, but arrived at the labourer’s cottage just as he and his family 
were sitting down to a dinner off roast swan. A slice off the breast, 


although tasting both juicy and tender, seemed but a poor equivalent for 


the loss of what would have been valued as an interesting local specimen. 
During the day the swans flew about from one “ washet” to another. 
“Washet” is the local name for open places in the ice on the moor. ‘The 
birds flew in a wedge formation, uttering musical cries, and as they alighted 
hovered for an instant with uplifted wings above the ground, “ looking then 
like a descending flight of angels.” A smaller flock, numbering sixteen, 


4 appeared on the southern edge of the moor in the neighbourhood of 


slastonbury. Of these four were procured, as mentioned by Mr. Porch in 


: ‘The Field’ of February 22nd. Two of the four have been presented by 


that gentleman to the Taunton Museum, and are a ver y interesting addition 
to the collection of birds of the county. One isa remarkably fine adult; the 
other, almost an adult, has a little rust-colour on the forelicad and breast. 
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Mr. Bidgood, the Curator of the Museum, informed me that both example 
were females. My own parish received a visit from these beautiful littk 
swans. Mr. Esdaile told me that four were seen for several days on the 
lake in his park at Cothelstone, and that before the birds left him thei 
numbers were increased to seven. One was either a wounded bird or haf 
received a severe handling from one of the tame swans on the lake, fort 
fell a prey to a prowling fox, and was found half-eaten on the bank. - The 
head, that of an adult, was presented to Mr. Cecil Smith. I am informed 
that one of the four birds obtained near Glastonbury was only slighil 
wounded, and is still alive. Placed with other birds it became tame aj 


once; thus bearing out what has been frequently stated by writer 


concerning the domesticity of this species. A friend when snipe-shooting 
on the moors to the east of Taunton came across a small flock of Bewick’ 
Swans, and had an ineffectual shot into them. He was struck by thei 
small size, and said that they seemed more like wild geese than swans, 
Some Brent Geese appeared on the same ground where the swans were 
noticed, and two were shot at aspot considerably inland for a bird whieh 


usually confines itself to the coast.— Murray A. Marsew (Bishop's 
Lydeard). 


Rare Visrrors to tHe Matvern pair of Ring Ouzels 


nested on these hills last summer, and remained here with their young all 


the winter. A pair of Woodcocks bred in the picturesque woods of Kastnor 
last spring, at which time the firs lining the southern slopes of th 
Herefordshire Beacon held a pair of Buzzards, which nested in them, bu 
of course soon fell a prey to the gamekeeper’s gun. I am glad to believe 
that our Natural-History journals have aroused public opinion in favour df 
that beautiful bird, the Kingfisher. As far as my observation goes, it 
increases in this county. One has frequented an ornamental pond in the 
grounds of a lady in the very centre of the town, and although the premises 
are occupied by a large school for young ladies, it sees no cause for alarm, 
but continues to feed on the small fish in the water referred to. I must 
not forget to mention the occurrence of the Great Northern Diver in the 
Severn, about fifteen miles from its mouth, on the estate of Sir Edmund 
Lechmere, and which was shot by his keeper. The bird is an adult male 


and in splendid plumage. The Eared Grebe has found its way up the. 
canal into the very heart of Worcester, and has of course forfeited its life 


and may: now be seen at Mr. Edwards’ office. A Royston Crow kept 
company with a flock of Kooks on the hills for some weeks, but was at last 
killed—Isaac Harptne (Malvern). 


[The fact of Ring Ouzels remaining here in winter is noteworthy, sue 


the majority quit this country in October, not to reappear until the following 
April.—Ep. | 
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Brrps ON THE Hast Lotu1an Coast IN FEBRUARY.—Since the late 
frosts have subsided, shore-birds have somewhat decreased on this coast ; 
a sufficient number of species still remain, however, to allow of many 
interesting observations. ‘The Merlin, Falco @salon, is at present compara- 
tively common in the neighbourhood of the Tyne-mouth and Scoughal rocks, 
hetween the Seacliff estate and Dunbar. On the 15th I observed several of 
them hunting in the vicinity of the rocks at low tide. The Peregrines. 
Iam glad to say, are still frequenting the Bass Rock, and I had lately an 
opportunity of observing one of the birds, as it flew past me within easy 
gunshot and continued its flight seaward in the direction of the island. 
Ishould think it probable that they make a prey of the Pigeons which’ 
- frequent Tantallon in some numbers, and breed among the ruins. There 
; is alsoa breeding place of the Kestrel on this part of the coast, and the 
- birds are generally to be seen in the neighbourhood. Of sea-birds nothing 
of any importance has occurred this winter. The Glaucous Gull, Larus 
glaucus, has often been shot near Seacliff. One part of the coast to the 
west of Dunbar is very rocky, and this is a favourite resort of the Purple 
Sandpiper, Tringa maritima. It is to be met with every now and then in 
small flocks at the water's edge, either when the tide is flowing or receding. 
' Dunlins, Sanderlings, and other waders are also common, and met with in 
large flocks. Large numbers of ducks and geese have been shot on the 
coast during its hard weather. The Bean Goose, Anser segetum, is rather | 
common. I lately observed a flock of nine resting on the rocks at low tide. 
The birds appeared to be comparatively tame, allowing me to make a near | 
approach. This bird is mentioned by Mr. Gray, in his ‘ Birds of the West 
of Scotland,’ as frequenting the sands in the neighbourhood of the Tyne 
Kstuary at nightfall, and at daybreak retiring to the Lammermuirs.— 
S, (889, High Street, Edinburgh). 


Rare Birps in BeprorDsHIRKE.—I herewith send you notes of the 
larer species of birds shot in the neighbourhood of Bedford during the last 
few months. As this county seems never to have been worked at all, I have 
made mention of some birds which are of frequent occurrence, but yet, 
owing to a strange lack of ornithologists in a very rich district, have never 
been recorded. There cannot be a greater proof of the paucity of observers, 
than the fact that Mr. A. G. More, at the time he was employed in tracing. 
the distribution of birds in the nesting season, had no correspondent in 
 thiscounty. Mr. A. Covington, taxidermist, Bedford, has kindly furnished 
me with many particulars of rare birds which were brought to him for 
preservation. In September last.a Greenshank was put up out of a ditch 
-Goldington, and shot. The Ringed Plover was exceptionally abundant 
last autumn; no less than seven were sent to be stuffed in one week. A 
Black-headed Gull was shot near Castle Mills in August last. This county 
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is still a stronghold for the Greater Spotted Woodpecker. Ornithologigs 
will hear with regret that at least five examples have been Jately shot 


_ [had the pleasure of seeing one in Bromham Park on the 7th February, 


As usual several Short-eared Owls, exhibiting a great variety of plumage 
were killed in the autumn. On November 5th a Long-eared Owl yy 
obtained at Sharnbrook. Since Christmas a great many Bramblings hay 
been brought into Bedford, but no Snow Buntings. In the last week « 
December a pair of Leach’s Petrel visited Bedford. They were heard flying 
round the town, uttering their note for some time. In the morning, hor. 
ever, one was picked up, having apparently dashed itself against one of the 
lamps. Mr. Covington kindly showed the bird to me; it seems to bea 
adult male. ‘Iwo or three specimens of the Great Crested Grebe have bee 
observed on the river this winter; one was picked up by a plate-layer unde 
the telegraph-wire at Milton, and a second was shot at Kempton. A speci 
men of the Little Auk was picked up dead at Husborne Crawley, on the 
8th December. Three old male Tufted Ducks have been shot. This specie 
is to be met with here every winter. One Pochard, a male, has ben 
obtained. Iam told four Goldeneyes were shot at Willington; none wer 
preserved. . An extraordinary number of Herons have been killed, aut 
many also have been eaten. This seems like a return to olden days, wha 


our omnivorous ancestors thought no feast complete without a Hew. & 


We usually find Water Rails here in the winter, and this one has been 
exception. Fewer Hawfinches than generally is the case have been killed 
Two males were shot, one at Turvey, the other at Pavenham, and a singt 
female down the New Cut, near Bedford. Three were seen together in 
Bromham Park. A “flock’”—I suppose, technically, it should be terme 

a small “ gaggle”—of niné Canada Geese were observed on the river 


_ several districts. One was shot on the 28th January; I saw it soon after 
it was skinned, and was assured that it “scaled” over twenty pounds 


I should be glad to learn whether a Canada Goose ever has been known to 
reach that weight. It seems free from any “cross,” and exhibits no math 


of captivity. The length was about forty-three inches; from the carpil | 
- joint to the end of the wing fully twenty inches. The bird was killed 


Sharnbrook. Three Kittiwakes, all immature, and several Common Tet 
were obtained during the autumn. More Coots than usual have been mel 
with on the river during the winter. A few Widgeon, all birds of the yea, 


were procured. A friend tells me he saw three Dunlins in a ploughed fiel 


near the town. Dunlins have been remarkably scarce here this winter. Las 
year I only noticed sixteen, and did not hear of others; but in former yea 
large flocks have visited us. I should think quite two hundred were sh 
in the winter of 1875-76. The same day the Dunlins were seen, about tle 
middle of December, nine Curlews were noticed in the same field. Sulpt 
were very abundant, as also were Golden Plovers and Lapwings before the 
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F frost set in. Both Siskins and Redpolls have been numerous. Mr. J. S. 


Wright, the taxidermist, at Clifton, in this county, kindly informs me that 
amale example of the Peregrine Falcon was sent to him for preservation. 
It was obtained at Ickwell Bury, by J. Law, gamekeeper, on February 4th. 
A fine male Bittern was shot near Shefford on January 27th. One has not 

been procured here, I believe, for some years. Several Grey Crows have | 
been obtained near Bedford this year. This is the more remarkable as a little 
further north they are not met with (cf. Yarrell, 4th edit , p. 285, note). 


_ The Black Crow is very scarce here.—C. Marruew Prior (Bedford). 


In is no doubt whatever 
that the Thrush shot at Hardacres (p. 133), in the last week of December, 
1878—not September, as misprinted—is the true Turdus varius, Pallas 


(T. Whitei, Eyton). After reading my notice of its occurrence which 


appeared in ‘ Land and Water,’ Professor Newton, through thé same paper, 
expressed his desire to see it, which he has now done. He writes :— 
“On comparison with a specimen that has been long mounted, the fresh 
beauty of the colour in yours is very decidedly marked; yet I fear that 
nothing can be done to preserve its tints, and that when as many years 
have elapsed their richness will have disappeared. I have wholly failed to 
find any indication that would enable me to determine the sex or age of 
your bird. . . . There is no question abont its being the true Turdus — 
varius of Pallas, though the tail is wanting, an unfortunate thing, as 

therein lies one of the most curious characters of this species—one that 1s 


possessed, so far as I know, by omy one other species of Thrush—the 


presence of fourteen instead of twelve rectrices.” In the description of the 
wings taken from ‘ Land and Water’ the words “ right” and “left” should 
be transposed.—ANDREW BROTHERSTON (Kelso, N. B.). 


Norge on Wutre’s TurusH.—As I believe that collectors are occa- 
sionally deceived by Thrushes nearly allied to White’s Thrush being sold — 
as that species, it may be interesting to know the whereabouts of some of 
these specimens. There is one at Mr. Swaysland’s, the well-known bird- 
stuffer, at Brighton, and two in the Thurso Museum. One of these latter 
1s labelled « Variety of the Redwing from Shetland ;”’ but there is no good 
reason to believe it was killed there, foreign birds being mixed indis- 
criminately with British in the collection. I fancy that all three birds are 
ether Turdus dawna from India or 7. lunulatus from Australia. They are 
darker in colour than the true 7’. varius, if my eyes dia not deceive me ; 
but are at once distinguishable as belonging to that section of the genus 
Turdus by their large curved beaks and crescentic markings on back and 
breast. 1 rather wonder the alleged or mis-labelled Shetland specimen has 


| hot been recorded as a British-killed White’s Thrush, but I suppose the 


Thurso Museum has not often been visited by ornithologists.—-CLIFTON. 
2A 
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SPRING CALL OF THE Knot. —JIn reading Captain H. W. Feilden; 


7 interesting “Notes from an Arctic Journal,” I was much struck with bj 


description (p. 102) of the summer call of the Knot heard on the shores ¢ 


the Polar Sea, and which he compares to the words “ Tullawee, tullawe, 


whee, whee.” How strikingly does this resemble the spring call of th 
Golden Plover, which indeed I can only imitate by using the same wor, 
“Tue, tullawee, tullawee, tullawee,” uttered in a descending scale. Ih 


_ these marshes we always hear the note of the Golden Plover during th 


first fine days from the middle of February to the end of the month. The 
weather this year in February was so severe, and the temperature so abnor 


mally low, that our spring songsters have kept silent. The 1st of March was 


really the first fine spring-like day of the season, and I heard Blackbirds 


Thrushes, Mistletoe Thrush, Larks, and Yellowhammers and Black-headel 


Buntings, singing together, aud far off, from invisible positions, in the clear 


' blue heavens, came floating down in mellow cadence the sweet but moumfil 


spring call of the Golden Plover.’ After all the extraordinary severity and 
discomfort of the past winter, we trust our spring songsters have not 
made a mistake, and may have occasion to relapse into their ordinary winter 
notes. I wish to correct an error in my last communication to ‘The 
Zoologist,’ p. 127, twenty-third line, for ‘‘ below zero” read “ above zerv."— 
CorDi«aux (Great Cotes, Ulceby). 


OBsERvations on Eac-Biowine.— Under this title, in ‘The Zoologist’ 
for 1877, p. 164, are to be found some excellent observations on blowin; 
eggs, and the description and figure of a bellows invented for the purpose 
by Mr. Ei. Bidwell. The only object I have in writing is to suggest to 


oologists, instead of using the cylindrical leather bellows described by 
Mr. Bidwell, to substitute a perhaps more satisfactory instrument—wi. 3 


Clarke's spray-producer. This instrument is worked by merely squeezitg 
the end ball, and, according to the rapidity of pressure on it, a current of sit, 
strong or weak, is expelled from the tube attached to the second ball. Ths 
tube is attached to the blow-pipe by slipping it over the blow-hole, aud the 


apparatus is complete. I used this contrivance last season, and found tt 


answer very well. I had no breakage (as far as blowing was concerued) 


although I blew several dozen eggs ranging in size from a Heron's to? 


Golden-crested Wren’s. The spray-producer (the bellows being the oulj 


_ part required) may be procured of any chemist or surgical instrument maker, 


and cests about five shillings. I also found it an advantage to tie a small 
piece of wadding or tow near the end of the blow-pipe. By this means the 
contents of eggs, which are liable when blown out to run along the blow 


_ pipe and soil the stand and table on which it rests, are diverted, and 


following the course of the tow, reach the saucer or receptacle placed beneat! 
to receive them. A syringe for washing the inside of eggs after blowing 8 
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easily made in the following way:— Place the centre of a small piece of © 
glass-tubing, about three inches long, in the flame of a blow-pipe. When 
thoroughly red, draw it out gradually with both hands and allow it to cool. 
When the tube is afterwards broken at the narrowest part and both ends 


separately placed in the blow-pipe flame it will be easy to smocth the sharp 


glass at the points where broken. Now insert the other end of either piece 


in the hole of a boy's common india-r ubber ball previously filled with water, 


and you will have a capital syringe. Two or three pieces of tubing, with 
different sized nozzles to suit the eggs to be blown, will be found necessary. 
In this way any one can make, with very little trouble, a syringe for very 
small eggs, probably with a finer point than any to be purchased.— WILiiam 
W. Fremyne (18, Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin). 


NesTING oF THE GREY WaGTAIL IN OXFORDSHIRE.—Prof. Newton, 
in the fourth edition of Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds,’ p. 554, speaking of the | 
nesting-haunts of this species, says :—‘“‘ A line drawn across England from 


the Start Point, slightly curving to round the Derbyshire hills, and ending 


at the mouth of the Tees, will, it is believed, mark off the habitual breeding- 
range of this species in the United Kingdom: for southward and eastward 
of such a line it never or only occasionally breeds.” It may be as well, 
therefore, to record the fact that in the summer of 1875 I repeatedly saw a 
pair of Grey Wagtails in an osier-bed in the parish of South Newington, in 
the above county. They frequently carried food in their beaks, but I was 


unable to hit upon the exact spot where the nest was. ‘The parent birds” 


were much agitated when I came closer to them, and, owing to the extreme 
seclusion of the place, they had probably never been disturbed. This osier- 
bed is situated by the side of a small river, the Swere, locally celebrated for — 
its trout. I think I may say I have seen this species in Oxfordshire, 
nearly, if not quite, in every month in the year. It is well known to breed 
in the neighbouring county of Bucks.* It is fond of feeding in the 
Vicinity of mills, in one favourite spot. I consider it an excessively local 
bird. J saw a pair in the first three months, June, July, and the last 
three months in last year. Along the sides of the Ouse in Bedfordshire, 
in August, they were wonderfully numerous; small parties of five or six 
Were constantly met with, often feeding in company with the Common 
Sandpiper. The last I saw in Oxfordshire was on December 17th, when 
I found a fine male in a drain which usually held Snipe. I knocked it over, 
and have it stuffed. I never look at that bird without a smile, as a friend 
who was with me missed it three times in succession; its peculiar flight, 


With its deep regular undulations, fairly puzzled him.—C. MatrHew Prior 
Bedford). 


— ™ See ‘Birds of Bucks and Berks,’ p. 26; also Gould, ‘ Contr. Orn.,’ 1849, p. 137, 
quoted by Prof. Newton in the passage ‘ain referred to, 
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HAWFINCH NESTING IN YORKSHIRE.—On visiting one of our local bird 
stuffers lately he showed me an immature Hawfinch, which he received jy 
the flesh in June or July, 1878, and which had been captured at Myrtk 
Grove, Bingley. The old birds had been seen flying about in the neigh. 
bourhood all the previous spring, but the nest was never actually discovered 
A second young one was caught, but being laid on one side was unfortunately 
destroyed by his cats. It was said the brood committed serious haya 
amongst the fruit crops and peas in the allotments. This is the fir 
instance I have known of the Hawfinch breeding in this — —K, P,P. 
BurtERFIELD (Wilsden). 


PRoBABLE OCCURRENCE OF EMBERIZA CHSIA IN ENGLAND.—In 187 
a Bunting was caught at Brighton which I have hardly any doubt was a 
immature EHmberiza ce@sia. It is true that some ornithologist pronouncel 
it to be a “ melanism of the Yellowhammer ;” but this was quite contrary 
evidence, for, in the first place, there was no blackness about the bird at all 
and, in the second place, it had not the strong beak of a Yellowhammer 
The upper plumage generally was dark reddish brown, varied with blackish; 
rump rufous; breast tawny. The only bird that would come near the 
description would be Hmberiza cia, but the white wing bars were wanting. 
I afterwards found an adult Emberiza cesia at Swaysland’s, which he hal 
taken to be a variety of the Ortolan. He believes that this was caught in 
the neighbourhood, but is not sure. I may observe that as LE. casia ha 
occurred in Heligoland, it is quite as likely to be met with at Brightonss 
any of the other eastern species that have occurred there, such as Emberiu 
rustica and pusilla, Turdus atrigularis, &c.—CLIiFTON. 


Nesting oF tHe Turrep Duck 1n Scortanp.—At a recent meeting 
of the Glasgow Natural History Society, Mr. J. Long exhibited the eggs 
the Tufted Duck, Fuligula cristata, along with the male bird, taken last 
suinmer in Perthshire. Mr. Long read a note from his friend who had taken 
the nest, stating it had been found on a small island under a swan’s nest 
The duck’s nest was placed about eighteen inches down among the strav 
forming the larger nest. Both the male and female birds were at the ne 
when first observed; the drake was shot, but the duck got away wounded. 
Mr. Small, of Edinburgh, states that two years ago a nest was taken by 
Mr. Herbert in Fifeshire. He put the eggs under a hen which brought 
them out. Another doubtful instance of this species has been reported 
but as yet there is no authentic information respecting it. — James 
LumspEn (Arden House, Dumbartonshire). 

| Although the nesting of the Tufted Duck in Perthshire is no doubt a 
occurrence of much interest to naturalists, and one well worth recording, ! 
is to be regretted that so little respect was paid to the provisions of the Act 
for the protection of Wildfowl. As the species was identified, the finde! ( 
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~ the nest might have been content to take the eggs only, and give the parent 
birds a chance of rearing a second brood.—Eb.] 


SNIPE-CATCHING IN DorsetsHire. — In the last number of ‘The 
Zoologist’ (p. 184) mention is made of a Reeve caught in Dorsetshire in 
a “snipe-trap.” Would your correspondent oblige your readers with a 
description of the “ snipe-trap’’? I have never heard of such a trap being 
in use at the present day, although I have heard of a drag-net being used 
by night to catch Snipes in Somersetshire in the marshes near Glastonbury, 


and once saw a Little Bittern that had been so caught i in that locality. — 


J. H. GuRNEY (Northrepps Hall, Norwich). 


BULLFINCH EATING Withering’s ‘ British Plants’ 
(ed. 7, vol.ii., p. 183) we read, under his account of the privet, ‘‘ The berries — 
afford an acceptable winter food for birds, especially Bullfinches.” I cannot 


find this statement as to the partiality of Bullfinches for these berries 


confirmed by any more modern writer, nor have I ever seen them feeding 
on them; consequently I think it worth while to ask in ‘ The Zoologist’ if 
any of its numerous correspondents have auy information to give on the | 
matter—T. R. AncHEeR Brices (Richmond Villa, Plymouth). 


Firecrest aND Great Gray SHRIKE AT Bricuton.—A single Fire- 
crest was found, killed by the telegraph-wire, in this neighbourhood last 
autumn. It is the only uncommon bird I can hear of, except a Great Grey 
Shrike. I may observe that the only specimens of these two species that 
I ever saw were also procured in the same season as each other ; the Great 
Grey Shrike at Inveran, Sutherland, February llth, 1876, and the Fire- 
crest at Cobham, Kent, November 16th, 1876.—CLIFTon. 


HAWFINCHES FLOCKING IN Winter.—During the great snow-storm of 
January last a considerable flock of Hawfinches took refuge in the stack- 
yard at Costerton, near Blackshiels, and the farm-servants managed to 
snare four males and two females, which are now in the aviary at Costerton 
House, belonging to Mr. D. Ainslie.— Ww. Horn (7, Randolph Crescent, 
Edinburgh). 


SCLAVONIAN GREBE NEAR CromER.—On February 17th a Sclavonian 
Grebe was killed with a stone at Siderstrand, near Cromer, as it was 


swimming about in a horse-pond.—J. H. Guryey, Jun. (Northrepps, 7 
Norwich). 


ALLEGED DESTRUCTION OF Larxs’ Eaes By STARLINGS.—With regard 
tothe remarks of Mr. Service (Zool. 1878, p. 427) as to Starlings destroying 
Larks’ eggs, | may remark that no such propensity on the part of the 
Starling has ever come under my observation. That these birds have 
tultiplied excessively during the last few years, notwithstanding their 
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rearing but one brood in a year, is a fact apparent even to casual observers 
yet there is no diminution of Larks. I find numerous Larks’ nests every 
year in the pastures where I see Starlings busily employed all day long 

searching for food for their young, yet I very seldom find these nest 
plundered. Rooks, with which Starlings frequently associate in their 
foraging excursions, I verily believe are not altogether guiltless in this 
matter. I suspect they — both nests and young birds.—E. P. P. 
ButTTeRFIELD (Wilsden). 


GoOOSANDER AND GREBE IN CUMBERLAND.—On December Qist 
I received two Goosanders, male and female, in splendid condition, which. 
had been shot on the River Derwent on the 20th by one of Sir Wilftid 
Lawson’s keepers. A pair was seen upon the River Cocker the same day; 
the female was shot by Mr. Robert Mitchell; station-master at Cockermouth. 
I had a Little Grebe, shot out of four or five upon Bassenthwaite Lake. 
I hear of very few rare birds having been shot near here. — Georcz 
Mawson (Moorside, Cockermouth). 


Ferrucinous Duck 1n DorsEtsHirE.—A specimen of this duck, 
Nyroca ferruginea (Gmelin), was shot on the Wareham River in January 
last. So far asIam aware, this is the first instance in which it has been met 
with in Dorsetshire.—J. C. ManseL-PLeYDELL (Whatcombe, Blandford) 


WRENS ROOSTING IN vacANT Nests or Hovusrk Martins.—In con- 
- nection with Mr. Tomlinson’s observations on a roosting habit of the Wrer 
(p. 185), it may be worth while to mention that during a period of excessive 
cold I have noticed Wrens coming in numbers, night after night, to roost 


together in the vacant nests of the House Martin.—T. R. ARCHER Briacs 


(Richmond Villa, Plymouth). 


Winter Visirants at Harwicx.—During the months of October ant 
November last large flocks of Snow Buntings frequented the Dovercout! 


_ and Walton shores, and many of them were shot. On the 3rd Decembe | | 


a Little Auk was picked up alive on the deck of one of the Great Easter 
Railway Company’s steamers whilst lying alongside the pier. An immatut 
specimen of the Little Gull was shot on the Dovercourt beach on Janualy 
10th, and a Lesser Spotted Woodpecker at Ramsey on the 2nd Februaly. 
The Woodpecker is very rare here.—F. Krrry (Harwich.) 


Rare Brrps in tHe Iste or Wicut.-~In the January number 
‘The Zoologist’ (p. 82), the Editor quotes Mr. A. G. More’s statement 
Venables’s ‘Guide to the Isle of Wight,’ to show that the Honey Buzzatl 
has been procured in the Island. It would have been more satisfacto! 
had Mr. More stated when, where, and by whom it was shot. The Hon 
Buzzard is set down in his list as an occasional visitant! and the White 
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winged Crossbill is included, though only “ supposed to have once occurred.” 
As to that mysterious bird the Great Black Woodpecker, shot at Shanklin, 
I should like to know what became of it. Latham, if I mistake not, 
was the first to note its appearance in Britain, having heard of its being 

“occasionally seen.” But Yarrell cites no less than twelve instances of its : 
being killed—pour encowrager les autres? A Hoopoe, shot by my father 
(the first recorded instance of its occurrence in the Isle of Wight) at 
Bonchurch sixty-five years ago, and which I saw in the flesh, can be traced 
and seen, too, having been—on the sale of Mr. Bullock’s fine collection— 
transferred to the British Museum.—Henry Haprigsxp (High Cliff, 


-CoRONELLA LAVIS IN Dorsersarre.—I do not think this snake is likely 
to be found in any part of the Vale of Blackmore (Zool. 1878, p. 462), where 
the cold clayey soil is unsuitable to its habits. It has hitherto only been 


_ observed on the sandy heaths of our coast, and there only rarely, although 


its resemblance to the Viper may have led to its being unnoticed as a 
distinct species. It is distinguished from that reptile, not only by the 
absence of poisonous fangs, but by a different ornamentation on the neck, 


' having two longitudinal rows of dark spots instead of the costal lozenge- 
shaped streak.—J. C. Manset-PLEYDELL (Whatcombe, Dorsetshire). 


OccuRRENCE OF THE Rep Banp-Fisn, Cepola rubescens (Linn.), at 


_ Exoura.—On February 22nd a fisherman brought me a nice specimen 


of this rare and curious fish, which he had captured the previous day close 
tothe shore at Exmouth, near the bathing-machines. He says it was in 
pursuit of sprats. Its gape is very wide for the size of the head, but the 


‘slender curved teeth do not seem fitted for the capture of such prey as 


fishes, and the abdominal cavity does not occupy more than three inches in 
length of the body, which is only an inch wide at its deepest part. The 
lage swimming-bladder is quite visible through the sides when the fish is 
held between the eye and the light. ‘The general colour of the fish is 
orange-red, deepest on the head and back, very pale on the sides, and almost 
white on the belly. There is a red spot on the dorsal fin at its widest 
part, an inch behind the head. The pectoral fins are quite colourless and 
transparent. There is an irregular black spot concealed between the inter- 
maxillary and the maxillary on each side. The total length of the specimen 
Ss nineteen inches and a half. The caudal fin terminates in a delicate 
filament. Colonel Montagu made this fish known as a British species, he 


having obtained two specimens in Salcombe Bay, Devon; one in February 


and the other in March, 1808. The late Mr. F. W. L. Ross mentions an — 


Individual having been taken at Powderham, on the Exe, on March 6th, 
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1838, which was twenty-two inches in length. Many specimens were washej 


up on the coast of South Devon about that time, and many on the 14t) 
February, 1839. Two dried specimens that formed part of the Rog 


~ Collection, now in this Museum, were probably obtained at that time. | 


has also occurred a few times since at Kingsbridge, Teignmouth, 
Couch says it is not uncommon on the coast of Cornwall; but it is certainly 


very rare on the coast of Devon, for this is the first I have obtained. Nearly g 


all the specimens recorded appear to have occurred in February and March— 
W. 5S. M. D’UrBan (Albert Memorial Museum, Exeter). 


Correction oF Hrror.—In my remarks on the Roedeer in Dorset. 
shire, at p. 121, seventeenth line from the top, for ‘‘ Houghton” real 


Tisington.”—J. C. (Whatcombe, Blandford). 


PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN Society oF LONDON. 


February 20, 1879.—Prof. Atuman, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected Fellows of the 
Society: — Mr. Edward A. Fitch (Maldon, Essex); Mr. Laurence Seot 
(Harewood Square, N. seers and Mr. William Stone (St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge). | 

A series of rare binds were exhibited and commented on by Mr. k. 


Bowdler Sharpe. Among the more interesting forms from New Guinet 


were beautiful skins of pNeeege Raggiana, both male and female, collected 
by the Rev. Mr. Lawes. Of other birds from the Fijis, and obtained by 
Baron A. von Hiigel, were species of the genus Pinarolestes, which also at 
found on Tutuela, one of the group of the Samoan Islands. 

The papers read and other exhibitions @ at this meeting bore chiefly ot 
botanical subjects. 


March 6, 1879.—WILLIAM CannurHens, E.R. , Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

Prof. Joseph Reay Greene, Dr. Paul Henry Stokoe, Mr. Robert Johnston 
(Tasmania), Mr. B. S. Williams, and Prof. J. Wood-Mason were elected 
Fellows of the Society. : 

Mr. Thomas Christie exhibited the os sepia of a small rare species 4 
Cuttle-fish from Australia, collected by Dr. Bancroft. Mr, Arthur 


Waters also showed, under the microscope, and explained the peculiarit 


of a slide containing a section of Bryzoa penetrated by Alga. This in part 
practically illustrated a paper entitled “ Observations on Entozoic Floride 
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growing in living Eryzoa and Sponges,” by Dr. P. H. Renisch. The latter, 
however, dealt with the subject more from a botanical than zoological point 
of view. Mr. Waters remarked that Dr. Renisch rather referred to examples © 
of Hydroida than true Polyzoa. Prof. Duncan, in a brief sesumé of the 
points at issue and of what was known generally on the subject of the 
parasitism in question, referred to a number of corals so affected, and stated 
that many of the fossil forms bore evidence of filaments penetrating their 
calcareous structures. | | 

The Secretary read, in the absence of the author, a paper “ On the 
Classification of the Maioid Crustacea, or Oxyrh yncha,” by Mr. Edward J. 


Miers. The Maioid Crabs have been placed by nearly all carcinologists at 


the head of the Brachyura, from the high degree evinced in their sensory 
organs and nervous system, and the group, moreover, is interesting on 
account of the variety of their types. Exteriorly they are distinguished by 


_ their more or less elongated carapace, an anteriorly narrow large epistoma, 


longitudinal antennules and situation of basal antennule joint. Their buccal 
cavity is quadrate; the branchis are nine on each side, the afferent canal 
opening in front of the anterior legs, and the efferent at the sides of the © 
buccal cavity ; while the male genital appendages arise from the bases of the 
fifth pair of ambulatory legs. Though closely related to the Ozystomata, the — 
Oxyrhyncha differ from them in their triangulate buccal cavity and position 
of afferent branchial channel; but Mesorhwa approximates on the part 
the Parthenopide to the Oxystomatous type. From the Cancroid Crabs 
(Cyclometopa) typical Maiide are distinguished by longitudinal antennules 
and position of basal antennule joint; the Parthenopida, however, occupying 
an intermediate place between the rest of the Oxyrhyncha and certain 
Caneroidea. The author summarized and reviewed the various classifications 
of Milne-Edwards (1834), De Haan (1839), Dana (1851-2), Alphonse Milne- 
Edwards (1860), Stimpson (1870), and Claus (1876), partly adopting the 
irst.and second primary groups of Dana, but with considerable modifications. 
His synoptical arrangement comprises (with short diagnostic characters) 
4 families, 12 subfamilies, 106 genera, and 14 subgenera, the characters of 
the families being thus defined:— _ 

Fam. I. Inacnipa. Eyes non- retractile or retractile against the sides 
of the carapace. No defined orbits exist, but there is often a well-developed 
preocular and postocular spine. Basal joint of antenne usually slender, 


‘sometimes moderately enlarged. 


Fam. TI. Maupaz. Eyes retractile within the orbits, which are dis- 
tinctly defined, but often more or less incomplete below or marked with 
open fissures in their upper and lower margins. Basal antennal joint always 


or legs enlarged. 


Fam. III. Pericerip2£. Eyes within the small circular and 
well-defined orbits, which are never incomplete as in the Mazide. Basal 
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antennal joint well developed and constituting the greater portion of the 
inferior wall of orbit; this joint is usually very considerably enlarged, 


Fam. IV. Parraenopip&. [yes usually retractile within the small 
circular and well-defined orbits. The inferior wall of the orbit is continued 


to within a very short distance of the front. The antenne are very slender 


the basal joint does not, as in the Pericerid@, constitute a great part of the 
inferior orbital margin, but is very small and usually does not reach to 
the front, and with the next joint occupies the narrow hiatus intervening 
between the front and inner orbital angle. 


March 20, 1879: CARRUTHERS, Ksq., F. R. S., Vice- President 


in the chair. 


The Rev. G. E. Commerford Casey was elected a Fellow of the Society 

A paper by Mr. Frederick Smith, “On new Aculeate Hymenoptera from 
the Sandwich Islands, collected by the Rev. T. Blackburn,” was read by the 
Secretary. ‘The author considered the general aspect of the series to be 
North American, with admixture of a few South-American-like forms. The 
ants are most diverse in character, some being cosmopolitan in range. The 
house ant of Madeira is common, and the little European ant (Ponen 
contracta) unexpectedly turns up here. 

Mr. R Bowdler Sharpe read the fifth of his series of contributions to 


the Ornithology of New Guinea, namely, “On recent Ccllections from the & 


Neighbourhood of Port Moresby.” This interesting collection was obtained 
by Mr. Kendal Broadbent, and usefully compares with those previously get 
by Signor Albertis from the neighbourhood of the Fly River. A Parrot of 
the genus Aprosmictus closely resembles one from the Fly River, but 
nevertheless is specifically distinct, offering thus a parallel case to the 
Crowned Pigeons, Goura Albertisi, inhabiting Port Moresby, and, on the 
other hand, G. Sclatert, found on the Fly River. So far as is at present 
known, it appears that the affinities of the South Eastern New Guinea 


species seem to be with those of Australia, a few only veering to those of the 
Aru Islands.—J MuRIE. 


ZOOLOGICAL Society OF Lonpon. 


March 4, 1879. — Professor W..H. hsatebcaind LL.D., F.RS., President 
in the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the 
Society's Menagerie during the preceding month, and called special attention 
toa Purple-crested Touracou, Corythaia porphyreolopha, presented by the 
Rev. J. A. Gould; and toa very beautiful Lizard, Crotophytus IV islizent, 
from New Mexico, presented by Lieut.-Colonel R. Vivian. 

Mr. Sclater exhibited and made remarks on n examples of two rare Fru 
Pigeons, of the genus Carpophaga. 
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Mr. L. M. D’Albertis exhibited some new ard rare birds, obtained 
during his recent expedition up the Fly River, New Guinea. 

Prof. Newton exhibited, on behalf of Mr. J. Robinson, of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, a specimen of Sylvia nisorta, believed to have been killed at 
Cambridge many years ago. . 

A communication was read from Mr. L. Taczanowski, containing a list 
of the birds collected by Messrs. Stolzmann and Jelski in Northern Peru 
in 1878. Fifty-six species were enumerated, several of which were new to 
sclence. — | 
Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe read some notes on birds obtained on Kina-Balu 
Mountain, in North-Western Borneo, by the collectors of Mr. Treacher, 
amongst which were several species new to science. | 

Mr. F. Jeffrey Bell read the first portion of some observations on the 
characters of the Kchinoidea. The present paper contained remarks on the 
species of the genus Drissus and on the allied forms Meoma and Metalia. 

A communication was read from the late Mr. Frederick Smith, F.Z.S., 
containing the descriptions of new species of Hymenoptera from Central 
America. 

A communication was read from Mr. W. A. Forbes, containing a 


‘synopsis of the Meliphagine genus Myzxomela, to which were also added the 
- descriptions of two new species. 


A communication.was read from the Rev. O. P. Cambridge, containing 
descriptions of new and little-known species of Araneidea, prnepeny 
belonging to the genus Gasterocantha. 


March 1 18, 1879.—Prof. St. Mivarz, Vice-President, 
im the chair. 

The Secretary » called the attention of the meeting to the herd of 
Japanese Deer, Cervus sika, in the park of Viscount Powerscourt, at 
Powerscourt, in Ireland, now about eighty in number, and gave an account 
of their introduction and history, from particulars supplied to him by Lord 
Powerscourt. 

A communication was read from Dr. G. Hartlaub, containing the 
description of a new species of Barn Owl from the island of Viti-levu, which 
he proposed to call Stria oustaleti. 

Mr. K. R. Alston read a paper “ On ——-. Deer with Antlers,” showing 
that these weapons are not unfrequently abnormally developed in fertile | 


females of sertain species of Capreolus and Cariacus, and giving reasons 


for believing that, in the ancestral forms of deer, me were probably 
Common to both sexes. 


Mr. Sclater made remarks on some of the rarer Parrots living in the 


q Society’s Gardens. The whole series of this group in the Society's 


Collection was stated to consist of 170 individuals belonging to 98 species. 
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A communication was read from Professor Garrod, containing notes oy 
the visceral anatomy of the Tupaia of Burmah, Tupaia Belangeri. The 
cecum coli in this animal was stated to be small, whilst in a specimen of 
T. tana it was ascertained to be wholly wanting. 

A second communication from Prof. Garrod contained notes on the 
anatomy of Helictis subaurantiaca, in the course of which he showed that 
the hippocampal gyrus of the brain is partly superficial in this animal 
which is not the case in any other carnivorous animal yet recorded. 
P. L. Secretary. 


Society or Lonpon. 


March 5, 1879.—J. W. » F.LS., Vice- Presiden, 
in the chair. 


Before proceeding to the business. of the evening, Sis. Dunning said 


that it was his melancholy duty to announce the death of Mr. Frederick . 


Smith, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, who had only at the 
preceding meeting been re-appointed to that office. He died on the 10th 
of February, at the ripe age of seventy-three. Appointed Curator in 1843, 
elected a Member in 1851), President in 1862 and 1863, Mr. Smith had 


throughout been one of our most useful associates. A constant attendant 


at our meetings, his readiness to communicate his knowledge to others was 
unfailing, and what he did communicate was not second-hand informatio, 
but was almost invariably the result of his own personal observation. His 
entomological work in connection with the British Museum was known ti 
all, and to his colleagues in that institution his loss would be irreparable 
For a whole generation he has occupied the position of the Britis 
Hymenopterist, and in his knowledge of our indigenous species, aul 
acquaintance with their habits, he stood without a rival. Retiring avi 
unassuming in manner, he possessed a quiet sense of humour, and amidst 
the warmth and unrestraint of a social gathering exhibited a capacity for 
entertaining others which was probably unsuspected by many who kuev 
him only in this room. Blameless in private life, a conscientious publi 
servant, earnest and laboriously painstaking in his work, Frederick Sutl 
had gained the esteem of all, and the Chairman felt that he was truly 
interpreting the feelings of others when he said that the Society had lost 
valuable Member and his colleagues a faithful friend. 

Donations to the Library were then announced, and thanks voted t 
the donors. 

M. Ch. Brogniart, of the Musée d'Histoire Naturelle, 57, Rue Cuvier 
Paris, was ballotted for and elected a Foriegn Member. 

Mr. John T. Harris, of Newton Road, Burton-on-Trent, was ballotted fo 
and elected a Subscriber. 

Sir Sidney Saunders exhibited a series of bees bitanatas to the gents 
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Halictus from Greece. Among them were some remarkable new forms of 
the males. | | 

Mr. Wood-Mason made some observations on the supposed stridulation 
of Mantis religiosa, referred to at the last meeting. 

Mr. W. Cole called attention to a statement in Dr. Kerner's essay “On 
Flowers and their unbidden Guests,” respecting the cause of blossoms being 
as a general rule untouched by caterpillars. Dr. Kerner presumes that 
flowers contain certain principles distasteful to larve, and are so protected — 
from their attacks. Mr. Cole suggested that the majority of caterpillars 
neglect flowers as food rather with a view to their own safety than because 
the blossoms repel them by exhibiting unwelcome taste or odours. Most 
larve find concealment among leaves and twigs which they resemble in 
colour and markings, and it would be:to their disadvantage to wander on 
to brilliant flowers, where their natural protective clothing would lose its 
special value. Flowers can hardly be essentially distasteful to these 


creatures, because many species of caterpillars, and even entire genera, 


feed commonly on parts of the inflorescence; but in the habits and 
colouring of these other modes of deceiving their enemies or escaping from 
them can in most cases be detected. | 

Mr. M‘Lachlan said he had pointed out long ago the fact that many 
larve varied in colour in accordance with that of the flowers on which they 
fed, and he was disposed to think there was —, in the idea that 
they found protection thereby. : 

Mr. Meldola saw no objection to Dr. Kerner’s statement, an the point 
of view of vegetable physiology, since it is quite possible for flowers to secrete 
special chemical compounds quite distinct from anything found in other 


parts of the plant. With regard to larvee which feed upon flowers to which 


they are adapted in colour, it is not improbable that such adaptation may 
result from the actual presence of the colouring matter of the flower in the 
tissues of the larve, the digestive organs of which may have become 
modified by natural laine. so as to permit of such permeation of 
unaltered colouring matters. In the case of green caterpillars unaltered 


chlorophyl had been detected spectroscopically in the tissues. 


Mr. H. J. Elwes mentioned a case of injury done to a species of 
Sternbergia by some larva feeding in the bulb. Mr. M‘Lachlan suggested it 
was probably that of the dipterous genus Merodon, which is known to 
attack bulbs of various plants. | 

Dr. Sharp communicated a paper “On some Coleoptera from the 
Hawaiian Islands.” | 

Mr. Peter Cameron communicated a paper “On some new or little- 
known British Hymenoptera.” 

Part V. of the ‘ Transactions’ for 187 8, containing index, title-page, &c., 
Was on the table-—R. Mrxpoxa, Hon. Sec. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Birds of the Colorado Valley; a Hisiiovs of Scientific and 
Popular Information concerning North American Ornithology, 
By Covrs. Part I. Passeres to Laniide. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 


No other portion of the United States of equal area presents 
such varied surface conditions and such climatic extremes as the 


Valley of the Colorado. Bounded by mountain ranges of 


immense extent and elevation (the main chain of the Rocky 
Mountains on the east, the Sierra Nevadas on the west), the 
greater part of the country is low, hot, and arid. The 
temperature, rainfall, and course of the seasons in this region are 
alike remarkable, and so sensibly affect the animal and vegetable 
life that, as Dr. Hayden has expressed it, ‘‘ contiguous areas of 
insignificant extent may differ as much in their natural productions 
as if they stretched over many degrees of latitude.” 


This great valley takes in Arizona, much of New Mexico, | 


Utah, and Nive a part of the state of Colorado, and some of 
Southern California. Although we have not been altogether 
- without information as regards the zoology of portions of this 
territory, thanks to the labours of Mr. Cassin, Dr. Woodhouse, 
Dr. Heerman, Messrs. Kennerly, T. C. Henry, J. G. Cooper, and 
other explorers, such information has been but fragmentary, and 
published in scattered volumes which are not always readily 
accessible. It has devolved on Dr. Elliott Coues to bring 
together in a most convenient form a reswmé of the investigations 
of these different naturalists, which he has supplemented with 
valuable additions of his own, derived from personal observations 
made by him in different parts of the territory referred to. 

To say that the work is thorough and exact in its nature, is 


to say no more than is applicable to all that emanates from the J 
pen of Dr. Coues, who, combining the important qualifications of 


an observant field naturalist with an extensive acquaintance with 
the bibliography of his subject, is pre-eminently fitted t 
undertake the preparation of such a comprehensive treatise 45 
that under consideration. 

In dealing with each species in succession, the plan which he 
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has adopted is. to give first the English name of the bird, 


followed by its correct scientific appellation ; then a list of the 


various synonyms which have been bestowed by different writers. 
The precise habitat of the bird is next defined, and a short 
diagnosis of the species given in Latin. This is followed by a 
more detailed description in English of the plumage of both 
sexes, and of the young, and is succeeded by a very well-written 
account of the birds’ haunts, habits, and general life-history, 
which naturally forms the most readable and — portion 
of each chapter. | 

Some idea of the magnitude of the work may be formed from 


the fact that only seventeen families of passerine birds are dealt 


with in the volume before us, and to these 565 pages are devoted ; 
the remainder of the volume being occupied with a very useful 


“Bibliographical Appendix.” 


If the remaining families are to be worked out on the same 
scale, it is likely that four more volumes will be required to | 
complete the entire work. It promises to be a very valuable 
contribution to the Ornithology of North America, and forms an — 


excellent sequel to ‘The Birds of the North-West,’ published in 
_ 1874, by the same author, a work which, as our readers will be 
aware, deals with the Ornithology of the region drained by the 


Missouri river and its tr ibutaries. 


Wild Life in a Southern Country. By the author of ‘The 


Gamekeeper at Home.’ 8vo, pp..3887. London: Smith, 
Hider & Co. 1879. 


In the course of last year we took occasion to notice a 


very pleasantly written book entitled ‘The Gamekeeper at 


Home,’* which we are not surprised to see has found such favour 
with the public as to have reached a third edition. 

We have now before us another volume by the same author, 
who for reasons best known to himself prefers to be nameless. 
His chapters are arranged so as to correspond in some degree 
with the contour of the country described by him. Commencing 
at the highest spot, an ancient entrenchment on the Downs has 
been chosen as the starting place from whence to explore the 
uplands. Beneath the hill a spring breaks forth, and tracing its 


* «The Zoologist,’ 1878, p. 858. 
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course downwards, there come the village and the hamlet. Sti] 
further the streamlet becomes a broad brook, flowing through 


meadows in the midst of which stands a solitary farmhouse, 


The house itself, the gardens and orchard are visited by various 
birds and animals. In the fields immediately around—in the 
great hedges and the copse—are numerous others, and a 
expedition is made to the forest. Returning to the farm again 


as a centre, the rookery remains to be examined, and the ways 


and habits of the inhabitants of the hedges. Finally come the fish 
and wildfowl of the brook and lake ;—finishing in the vale. 

If we have one fault to find with the author it is that there is 
too much description in his pages and not enough incident; but 
here and there we find observations of scientific value which 


deserve to be placed on record under an authentic signature, 


We will select one example. Speaking of the Redwing (p. 301), 


author says :— 


“One spring—it was rapidly verging on summer—I was struck day 


after day by hearing a loud, sweet, but unfamiliar note in a certain field. 


Fancying that most bird-notes were known to me, this new song naturally 
arrested my attention. Ima little while I succeeded in traeing it to an oak 


tree. I got under the oak tree, and there on a bough was a Redwing 


singing with all its might. It should be remarked that neither Redwing 
nor Fieldfare sings during the winter; they, of course, have their ‘ call’ and 
cry of alarm, but by no stretch of courtesy could it be called a song. Bul 


this Redwing was singing—sweet and very loud, far louder than the oll 


familiar notes of the Thrush. The note rang out clear and high, aad 
somehow sounded strangely unfamiliar amongst English meadows and 
English oaks. Then, looking further and watching about the hedges there, 
I soon found that the bird was not alone—there were three or four pairs d 
Redwings in close neighbourhood, all evidently bent upon remaining to breed. 
To make quite sure, I shot one. Afterwards I found a nest, and had the 
pleasure of seeing the young birds come to maturity and fiy. Nothing 
could be more thoroughly opposed to the usual habits of the bird. There may 
be other instances recorded, but what one sees oneself leaves so much deeper 
an impression. ‘The summer that followed was a very fine one.” 


It is instances like this that make one hesitate to dogmatisé 
too much as to the why and wherefore of bird-ways. Yet it 38 
just the speculation as to that why and wherefore which increases 
the pleasure of observing them. 
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